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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 

• Watergate 

Aug. 29, 1972 

"I can say categorically that . . . investigation indicates that no 
one in the White House staff, no one in this Administration, presently 
employed, was involved in this very bizarre incident.” 

April 17, 1973 

“On March 21, as a result of serious charges which came to my 
attention ... I began intensive new inquiries into this whole matter. . . . 
There have been major developments. ... If any person in the 
executive branch or in the Government is indicted by the grand jury, 
my policy will be to immediately suspend him.” 





Revelations 

The Scandal 
Reaches 
Ever Higher 

v 

WASHINGTON— The cool and face- 
less men of Richard M. Nixon’s Wash- 
ington, who had denied and ridiculed 
the threatening implications of Water- 
gate for 10 months, became a group 
'of. sadly recognizable human beings 
Hast week — anxious men publicly 
struck, with the simple fear of going 
to jail, of being treated as so many 
burglars and bagmen, of eating their 
meals off metal trays. 

|. High government officials found 
themselves scrambling to establish 
; their innocence, or relative innocence, 
of the damning scandal. The President 
himself last week took a new line on 
the affair. No one in “a position of 
major importance in the Administra- 
tion, u he said, would be immune from 
criminal prosecution. The scramble for 
position immediately turned more 





public and frantic. 

John N. Mitchell, who had once com- 
manded the Justice Department, spent 
three hours being questioned by a Jus- 
tice Department lawyer before a grand 
jury. John W. Dean 3d, who had in- 
vestigated Watergate for the President, 
announced he would not be made a 
“scapegoat.” Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
whose work for the President’s land- 
slide re-election had won him the job 
of supervising the inaugural, reported- 
i ly supplied a key piece of information 
in the investigation. 

First it was disclosed that Mr. Ma- 
i gruder, the one-time White House as- 
sistant, had met at length with Federal 
j prosecutors and had implicated Mr. 
Mitchell, and Mr. Dean, counsel to 
the President. Mr. Magruder was un- 
derstood to have said that there had 
been a meeting at the Justice Depart- 
ment in February, 1972, with four men 
present: himself, Mr. Dean, Mr. Mitchell 
and G. Gordon Liddy, former general 
counsel for the Nixon political organi- 
zation. Among other topics, they had 
talked over bugging the Watergate 
offices of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Mr. Magruder’s statement was a cru- 
t cial one. James W. McCord Jr., the 
security coordinator for the Commit- 
tee for the Re-election of the President, 
who is one of seven men convicted in 
the plot, had only a few weeks ago 
quoted his fellow conspirator Liddy 
as having once informed him of a Feb- 
ruary session in Mr. Mitchell’s office. 
But that is hearsay evidence, and Liddy 
is serving an extra prison term for 
contempt of court to avoid talking. 
McCord’s allegations before a Sen- 
ate committee that Messrs. Mitchell 
and Dean had authorized electronic 
surveillance had gone unconfirmed. 

Mr. Magruder was reported ready 
to do the confirming. He does not 
expect immunity from prosecution, it 
was said, but one account noted- that 
he hopes for “some sort of favorable 
treatment” 

On Thursday, the day Mr. Ma- 
gruder’s revelations became known, Mr. 
Dean took the extraordinary step of 
bypassing the White House press ap- 
paratus and having his secretary read 
to the newspapers a statement warn- 
ing that no one would succeed in mak- 
ing him “a scapegoat” “Anyone who 
believes this does not know me, know 
the true facts, nor understand our sys- 
tem of justice,” the statement said. 

About an hour later, Ronald L. Zieg- 
ler, the President’s press secretary, re- 
buked the 34-vear-old lawyer by 
asserting that “the process now under 



way is not one to find scapegoats but 
one to get at the truth.” 

Mr. Ziegler administered other slaps. 
He reported that Mr. Dean was still 
in his office, but he added that he 
didn’t know what Mr. Dean was doing 
there — “attending to business, I as- 
sume; business of some sort” Another 
source pronounced the attorney “iso- 
lated, cut off.” 

On Friday, sources close to the case 
reported that Mr. Dean had super- 
vised cash payments of more than 
$175,000 in Republican campaign 
funds to the seven Watergate de- 
fendants and their lawyers after the 
bugging. The payments were made to 
the defendants in return for their 
silence, the sources said. Mr. Dean’s 
lawyer, Robert C. McCandless, said 
the report that Mr. Dean had super- 
vised. the payments was “absolutely 

untrue.'* 

Until recently, the youthful Mr. Dean 
had been one of the obscure but trusted 
men of the Administration. It had been 
upon an investigation by Mr. Dean 
that the President was said to have 
based his statement last August that 
no one “presently employed” by the 
Administration had been involved in 
the conspiracy to wiretap Democratic 
telephones. ( 

Mr. Dean might thus be vulnerable 
to a charge of misleading the Presi- 
dent, but his friends have countered 
by suggesting that his oral report on 
the matter was not given directly to 
the President and may have been al- 
tered by Mr. Dean’s superiors on the 
White House staff. 

Mr. Dean’s reaction to the Mag- 
gruder allegations was quickly eclipsed 
by an abrupt turn in Mr. Mitchell’s 
position. It became known on Friday 
that the former Attorney General had 
heard talk of bugging not at one meet- 
ing with Liddy and Mr. Magruder but 
at no fewer than three of them. 

The President’s confidant and for- 
mer law partner, who had resigned as 
manager of the Nixon campaign two 
weeks after the Watergate break-in, 
has sought to create the impression in 
numerous statements that he was en- 
tirely unaware of any bugging. 

But on Friday The New York Times 
reported Mr. Mitchell had told friends 
that Liddy and Mr. Magruder had ad- 
vanced such an idea in January and 
February, while he was still Attorney 
General, and again in March, 1972. Mr. 
Dean was said to have been on hand 
for at least one of these sessions. 

But contrary to Mr. Magruder’s re- 
ported assertions, Mr. Mitchell told the 
friends that at each meeting he had 
flatly refused to countenance the plans. 

In confirming The Times’s account in 
substance later, Mr. Mitchell said that 
what he had given was “just an ab- 
solute, final disapproval.” 

After an appearance of nearly three 
hours before a Federal grand jury here 
on Friday, Mr. Mitchell stood grim 
during a press conference in the 



street He again insisted that he first 
heard that eavesdropping had taken 
place only after it was broken on 
June 17. And he implied dearly that 
someone else was responsible for 
the repeated proposals to bug the 
Democratic headquarters. He always 
“cut off the discussions, he sid, “and 
I would like to know who it was that 
kept bringing them back and back and 
back.” 

Left unexplained was why Mr. 
Mitchell did not disdose the bugging 
proposals publicly after the Watergate 
plot was discovered. There was also the 
unanswered question: How could Mr. 
Mitchell, given his personal, profes- 
sional and political relationship to the 
President, say nothing to him? 

The week was fall of less central 
allegations. There was additional in- 
fighting and political jockeying, fur- 
ther questions about the impact of the 
scandal on the Government, and a 
number of developments important to 



future investigations by Congress and 
the courts. 

The Democratic National Committee 
and Common Cause, the “citizens’ 
lobby,” decided to reject — for the time 
being at least— Republican offers to 
settle a series of civil law suits that 
could provide a vehicle for the dis- 
closure of Watergate details and Nixon 
committee fund-raising practices. 

Attorney General Richard K. Klein- 
dienst withdrew from the Watergate 
case because it involves people with 
whom “I have had personal and pro- 
fessional relationships.” The investiga- 
tion will be handled by Assistant At- 
torney Henry E. Petersen, who will 
report, directly to the President 

At the end of the week, President 
Nixon flew to the Florida White House 
for an Easter visit that will last a 
week. He did not talk with newsmen 
on his arrival, but Mr. Ziegler, the 
only aide to accompany the President, 
said Mr. Nixon had stressed to his 
Cabinet Friday morning that the ob- 
jective of the Watergate investigation 
was to discover “the entire truth of 
the matter.” —WALTER RUGABER 



